THE AMERICAN NOVEL

popular song-writer, sentimental and showy. Though he had
been disowned by his father, he later helped support his needy
parents, and he served as an example of success to his younger
brother.

In A Hoosier Holiday and Dawn Theodore Dreiser wrote
with what seems like complete frankness about his family
and his youth, upon which he was to draw largely in his
books. These early circumstances and experiences profoundly
conditioned him. As a boy he thought of himself as looking
in, through bright windows, at American life, himself on the
outside. But he did not, like London and Sinclair, develop
a compensating sense of class conflict. Dreiser desired the
world of order and luxury and beauty rather than resented
it. Obscure, handicapped, awkward, he was full of longings,
full of hopes he hardly dared cherish, full of doubts he could
not avoid. Yet outwardly his life was close to the familiar
American pattern. He was able to read a good many books. He
went to high school, and one of his teachers insisted on lend-
ing him money for a year at Indiana University. He did odd
jobs, like countless boys, in Indiana and Chicago, to which
the family moved when he was sixteen. At twenty-one he
became a newspaper reporter, not so much because this might
lead to literature as because it might admit him to some kind
of exciting, conspicuous life. He followed his trade in Chi-
cago, St. Louis, and smaller towns in the Middle West, and
at twenty-three moved on to New York, where Paul Dresser
introduced him to the shiny splendors of Broadway. Almost
exactly the same age as Stephen Crane, Dreiser had none of
Crane's precocious brilliance and intensity, and he did not
begin his first novel until a few months before Crane's death.
That novel caught the attention of Frank Norris, then reader
for a publishing house, and it appeared in 1900*

Sister Carrie was so displeasing to one of the members of
the firm, or to his wife, that the book, though it came out
according to the letter of Dreiser's contract, was published